234                     THE LAND OF THE LAMAS
storm was gathering on the mountains near by, and they
were hurrying to make camp, and much to our conster-
nation they came and pitched their tents not twenty
yards from us. Even old Kando showed signs of uneasi-
ness at such close proximity to my enemies, and not
unreasonably, for if they noticed anything peculiar about
me or my party, they would not fail to spread it abroad
wherever they went, and thus get us in trouble. Fortu-
nately the rain began falling and I could use my felt
cloak to cover my head and body without exciting sus-
picion I was always less apprehensive of discovery
than were my men for me: my color, a dark reddish
brown by seven months of exposure without washing;
with neither beard nor hair to betray me, and my eyes,
my ever obnoxious blue eyes, hid behind horsehair
blinkers that I never removed except at night, I believe
that even my friends would have had some difficulty in
recognizing me. Once only on the road I heard a man say
as he rode by, " Why, there goes a p'iling (a foreigner)!"
" No," replied his comrade; " can't you recognize eastern
Mongols (Mar sok) when you see them ? "
But it was a miserable night we passed by the Muri ts'o.
Soaked by the incessant downpour, we sat wrapped in our
felt cloaks, with an occasional pipe as our only solace.
Now and then a lama came over and talked for a few
minutes, but we did not encourage any attempt at inti-
macy. It was long after midnight before we could light
a fire, and warm ourselves with a little tea and fill the
aching void within us with some tsamba. In the morning,
however, the lamas found us all apparently soundly sleep-
ing, our heads well covered with our capes, when they
came to say good-by; and we gave them a two hours'
start before we followed down the valley. The rain con-